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~ NATURAL GRANDEUR. 


“ “These are : thy glorious works, parent of good *” ” 














CATARACT OF NIAGARA. 
The following is a part of the description of this 
wonder of nature, by Miss Waieut, an English 

Lady of liberal views and education, who has 

visited America, and presented sketches of its 

Society and manners. She deserves a chaplet 

of unfading and eternal verdure. 

From this spot, (beneath the Table Rock,) you 
feel, more than from any other, the height of 
the cataract, and the weight of its waters. It 

‘a tumbling ocean; and you yourself what 
a héfpless atom amid these vast and eternal work- 
ings of gigantic nature! The wind had now 
abated, and, what was better, we were now under 
the lee, and could admire its sport with the vapour, 
instead of being blinded by it. From the enormous 
basin into which the waters precipitate themselves 
in a-clear leap of ie’ the clouds of smoke rose 
in white volumes, fe the réfind-headed clouds 
you have sometimes seen in the evening horizon of 
a summer sky, and then shot ry in pointed pinna- 
cles, like the ice of mountai cieres. Caugl 
by the wind, it was now borne down the chan 
then, re-collecting its strength, the tremulous 
pour again sought the upper air, till, broken and 
dispersed in the blue serene, it spread against it the 
oaililvery veil which spotted the pure azure. In 
the centre of the fall, where the water is the heayi- 
est, it takes the leap in an unbroken m 
deepest gr@tn, and in many places reac he bot- 
tom in chrystal columns of the same hueg till they 
meet the snow-white foam that heaves and folls con- 
vulsedly in the enormous basin. But for the dea- 
fening roar, the darkness and the stormy whirlwind 
in which we stood, I could have fancied these massy 
volumes the walls of some fairy palace—living eme- 
talds chased in silver. Never surely did nature throw 
together so fantastically so much beauty with such 
terrific grandeur. Nor let me pass without notice 
the lovely raibow that, at this moment, hung over 
the opposing division of the cataract as parted by 
the Island, embracing the whole breadth in its span. 
Midway of this silvery screen of shivered water, 
stretched a broad belt of blazing gold and crimson, 
into which the rainbow dropped its hues, and seém- 
ed to base itsarch. Different from all otherScenes 
of nature that have come under my observation, 
the cataract of Niagara is seen to most advantage 
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under a powerful and epposing sun: the hues as- 
sumed by the vapour are then by far the most va- 
ried and brilliant ; and of the beauty of these hues, 
I can give you no idea. The gloom of the cavern, 
(for I speak always as if under the Table Rock) 
needs no assistance from the shade of evening ; and 
the terrible grandeur of the whole is not felt the less 
for being distinctly seen. We now ascended the 
precipice on the Canada side, and having taken a 
long gaze upon the Table Rock, sought dry clothes 
and refreshments at a neighboring inn. 

We have again visited this wonder of nature in 
yur return from lake Erie; and have now gazed 
upon it in all lights, and at ali hours—under the 
rising, meridian, and setting sun, and under the 
pale moon, when 

“Riding in her highest noon.” 

The edge of the Table Rock is not approached 
without tefror at the latter hour. The fairy hues 
are now all gone ; excepting indeed, the rainbow, 
which, the ghost of what it was, now spans a dark, 
impervious abyss. The rays of the sweet planet 
but feebly pierce the chill dense vapour that clogs 
the atmosphere ; they only kiss, and coldly kiss, the 
waters at the brink, and faintly show the upper half 
of the columns, now black as ebony, plunging in- 
to a storm-tossed sea of murky clouds, whose depth 
and boundaries are alike unseen, It is the storm 
of the elements in chaos. ‘The shivering mortal 
stands on the brink, like the startled fiend 

**On the bare outside of this world 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air.” 
hile 

THE SCEN ERY OF SWISSERLAND. 

English artists confess that the aspect of Nature 
in Swisserland is too sublime and majestic for the 
pencil of Art faithfully toreach ; but how exquisite 
must be the enjoyments they feel upon those ro- 
mantic hills, in those delightful vallies, upon the 





charming borders of those still and transparent lakcs, 
where Nature unfolds her various charms, and ap- 
pears in the highest pomp and splendour ; 
the majestic oaks, the deep embowering clins, and 


where | 


dark green firs, which cover and adorn these im- 
mense forests, are pleasingly interspersed with myr 
tles, almond trees, jcssamines, pomegranaies, a" 
humbler beauties to the 
view, and variegate the scene! Nature is in no 
country of the globe more rich and various than in 
It was the scenery around Zurich, 
and the beauties of its adjoining lake, that first in- 


gees the Jdylls of the immortal Gessner. 
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FROM ESSAYS ON SCENES TS ITALY. 











“It struck my imagination much, while standing 
on the last ficld fought by Bonaparte, that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo should have been fought upon a Sun- 
day. What a different scene for the Scotch Grays 
and English Infantry, from that which at that very 





hour was exhibited by their relatives ; when over 
England and Scotland each church-bell had drawn | 
together its worshippers! While many a mother’s 





heart was sending up a prayer for her son’s preser- 
vation, perhaps that son was gasping in agony. 

** Yet, even at such a period, the lessons.of his 
early days might give him consolation ; and the ma- 
ternal prayer might prepare the heart to support 
maternal anguish. It is religion alone which is ot 
universal application, both as a stimulant and len 
tive, as it is the varied heritage of man to endun 
But we know that many thousands rushed into thi 
fight, even of those who had been instructed in ou: 
religious principles, without leisure for one seriou 
thought ; and that some officers were killed in thei: 
ball dresses. They made the leap into the gult 
which divides two worlds, the present from the im 
mutable state, without one parting prayer, or on 
note of preparation ! 

*©AsI looked over this field, 
growing corn, I could mark, with my cye, spots 


now green with 


where the most desperate carnage had been mark- 
The 
had been heaped together, and scarcely more than 
And so enriched is the soil, that in these 
spots the grain never ripens; it grows rank and 
green to the end of the harvest. 


ed out by the verdure of the wheat. bodies 


covered. 


This touching 
memorial, which endures when the thousand groans 
have expired, and when the stain of human blood 
has faded from the ground, still seems to cry to 
Heaven that there is awful guilt somewhere, and a 
terrific reckoning for those who caused destruction 
These hillock« 
of superabundant vegetation, as the wind rustled 
through the corn, seemed the most affecting mont 


which the earth could not conceal. 


ments which naturé@could devise, and gave a mx 
lancholy animation to this plain of death. 

**When we attempt to measure the mass of suf- 
fering whigh was here inflicted, and to numbe: 
the individuals that have fallen, considering each 
who suffered as ourfellow man, we are overwhelm 
and retire from 
the field which has been the scene of our rcflections, 
with the 


ed with the agonizing calculation, 


simple concentrated feeling: these ar 


| mics once lived, breathed, and felt like us, and the 


time is at hand when we shall be like them.” 
— 

‘* Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 

But, like the shadow, proves the substance true. 

Exvr is a natural attendant on pride and ambi 
tion: it has very aptly been compared to a vulture 
preying on the vitals, and there could not possibly 
have becn devised a more expressive similitude.— 
That mind which is capable of regarding with the 
least degree of regret the more fortunate acquis 
ments of another, has a perpetual source of disquiet- 
ude, and must forever pine beneath the inexpressi 
ble misery which is both the consequence and the 
punishment of so base a propensity. As envy iv 
the meanest of all the passions, 50, in its own natur 
it is the most opposite to happiness, 

—>— 

Nothing contributes more to the advarcement of 
on those maxims 
which teach us te do as much good as possible, and 


earthly felicity than a reliance 


to take th ‘nga jist as we find them 


Katy en: 
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“THE MONITOR. 





; - cay q H -~ ”” 
‘* Who can evade the horrors of a guilty soul 
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Although the following article is more particularly 
worthy the attention of men ; yet it will be found 





deserving an attentive perusal by every one. It 
is written in a pure and forcible style, and ably 
depicts the danger of permitting the mind, under 
any exigency whatever, to swerve from moral 
rectitude. 
FyOM GOLD'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
THE CONVICT. 

‘To the south of Fort Camberland, on the Hamp- 
shire coast, rises a little knoll of ground, from which 
the adjacent landscape assumes the most pictu- 
resque appearance. On one side, a gloomy mo- 
rass dimly blackens the distant horizon ; but to the 
right of the fort, the gently swelling bills that 
stretch along the sca-coast assume fainter tints as 
they recede from the view, till at last they termi- 
nate in the deep blue ocean; beyond, at the very 
verge of distance, stands the gibbet on which the 
unhappy convicts were executed. It is situated on 
a bleak desolate moor; and as the mouldering rem- 
nants of the victims of justice swing loosely in the 
gale, or drop piecemeal on the earth, the sea-birds 
scream around the spot, anxious for their prey, 
and presenting an image of unrelieved horror. 
When the day is stormy, the dark waves dash 
avainst the hills, the sea fog rolls down their sides, 
and the artificial knoll of earth is wet with the spray 
that foams around it with resistless energy. ‘The 
eye of the passing stranger is then, perhaps, attract- 
ed to the spot; for when the lowlands are partially 
inundated, it rears its blue summits from the sur- 
rounding ocean. It is interesting to his feelings. 
{rom its utter desolation ; but becomes sacred to his 
inemory while he listens to the tale of sorrow con- 
nected with it, which we have often heard in our 
infancy, and can never wholly obliterate. 

About thirty years ago, a young man, with an 
aged yrandmother and son, came to reside at a tri- 
ling distance from Fort Cumberland ; they took 
up their abode at a small cottage in the neighbor- 
hood, and principally depended fgr subsistence on 
the precarious occupation of fishing. They had 
once been respectable tradesmen at Portsmouth: ; 
but a variety of unforeseen circumstances had re- 
duced them to poverty, and compeligd them to 
seek the security of solitude. For a few months 
after their arrival, the encouragement they receiv- 
ed from the Fort, where they daily carried their 
baskets of fish, had restored them to perfect tran- 
quillity, when the unusual violence of some equi: 
noctial gales dashed their little fishing-smack against’ 
the adjacent rocks, and rendered their humble oc- 
cupation at once dangerous and profitless. ‘To in- 
crease, if possible, their misery, the old lady and 
the father of the young man languished in the ago- 
ny of extreme want, without either friends or rela- 
tives to succour them. He could have borne his 
own sorrows with firmness ; but the sight of his 
dearest connections dying from positive exigency, 
and sinking on their couch of sickness without even 
a mouthful of bread, and scarcely a torn rag to shield 
them from the chilly night-air, drove him to the 
verge of distraction. When he saw the fading lus- 
tre in the eyes of his aged grandmother—her form 
slowly sinking in the grave—her wan looks implor- 
mg even one solitary meal to comfort her, and her 
pallid checks gradually assuming the cadaverous hue 
of death, his agony assumed the aspect of deter- 
mined insanity. He seized the opportunity when 
his father, partially recovered from indisposition, 
had gone to petition the gov ernor of the Fort for re- 
hef, to station himself by the high-road, with the in- 
tention of wresting money from each traveller, for 
the purposes of future provision. With a brace of 
horse pistols in his pocket he sallied out from the 
cottage to put his nefarious designs into jmme- 
diate execution. The night was well adapted to 
the occasion ; it was dark and stormy, and the con- 











tinued roar of the ocean waves, and the solitary 
shriek of the sea-bird, increased the natural gloom 
of the scene. ‘The young man, in the mean time, 
hastened tremblingly onward, and his mind assum- 
ed astern resolution from the corresponding influ- 
ence of the night-prospect. A tempest had alrea- 
dy commenced ; the hollow-sounding thunder echo- 
ed along the dim arch of heaven, and the lightning 
flashed with splendour around him, As he passed 
the lonely gibbet, under which the bones of unbu- 
ried malefactors were yct bleaching, and heard the 
sullen swing of the chains to which a mouldering 
skeleton was attached, he imagined his own similar 
situation in case of detection, and his boasted cour- 
age for the first time failed him. ‘The storm raged 
with unabated violence, and a broad stream of light- 
ning shone dimly through the ghastly skeleton, 
whose whitening bones hung dangling in the wind. 
At this instant the noise of approaching footsteps 
was heard echoing across the heath ; the sounds 
advanced nearer, and a dark figure, wholly muted 
up in a night-cloak, stood by the side of the robber. 
He drew the pistol from its hiding-place, and the 
stranger moved slowly on; twice he attempted to 
pull the trigger, and twice it trembled in his grasp. 
The courage of despair came at length to his assis- 
tance; he thought of his dying grandmother, his 
own father starving in utter hopelessness, and the 
thought smote on his phrenzied imagination. He 
fired, and with a suppressed groan of anguish, the 
death-choked voice of which rushed full on his 
racked brain, the stranger dropped liteless at his 
feet. Agitated with a varicty of contending emo- 
tions, he bore’tie ensanguined body to his cottage, 
and placed it ona chair, until he should return with 
a lantern to dispossess it ofits wearing apparel. 

It was now deep midnight: the old lady had long 
since retired to bed, and all around was still, but 
the distant roar of waters, or the sullen sound of the 
north wind, as it whistled gloomily through the 
bleak walls of the cottage. After a short interval, 
the murderer returned, bearing a dark lantern in his 
hand. | He cast a suspicious glance around, locked 
the door of his apartment, and. then, with a trem- 
bling frame, attempted to unveil thé countenance 
of his victim. Gently he drew back the cloak that 
concealed the face, and the body rolled with a hea- 
vy crash to the ground, and disclosed the glazed 
eyes, and convulsed, stiffened features of—his fa- 
ther !—of that father, for whose sake he had thus 
plunged himself deep in guilt, and whom he had 
murdered as he returned from the fort with the pro- 
inise of assistance from the governor. He gazed at 
the corpse as though he had gazed his whole soul 
away at the sight; he burst out into a hellish shout 
of triumphant laughter, and tie fire of the deepest, 
tire deadliest madness, flashed across his brain. He 
then raised the body from the ground, and with a 
bitter shriek, the sound of which is deseribed as hav- 
ing been like nothing earthiy, rushed with it into 
the room of his grandmother. A dim rushlight was 
burning in the chimney corner as he entered, and 
the tattered fringe was drawn close around the bed 


' He approached—he dre aside the curtains, and 


roused the trembling woman by the wild phrenzy 
of his triumph. She started at the noise ; and the 
first objects that presented themselves were the 
blood-stained figure of her son, gazing at her with 


' eyes fixed in the livid ghastliness of death, and the 





| fearful aspect of her grandchild, gnashing his tecth 


with phrenzy, blaspheming with the most awfnl im- 
precations, and shouting aloud with the unearthly 
yellings of ademon. She could see, she could feel 
no more ; death seized her at the instant ; she cast 
but one look of kindness, as if imploring a blessing 
on her murderer, and then closed her eyes in the 
eternal slumber of the grave. ; 


Inthe mean time, the shrieks of the unhappy par- 


ricide drew the attention of some guards belonging | 


to the Fort, and who happened to be passing at the 
moment. 
cause, and beheld a sight of never-to-be-forgotten 
horror. The dead body of the old lady was repos- 
ing on the bed where she had but just now expired, 
and the maniac had placed the corpse of his father 


They rushed forward to investigate the | 





in his arms; and was weeping and laughing over it 
like an infant, as he unconsciously twined his fin- 
gers through the dark grisly locks stiffened with 


clotted gore, and passed his hand across the pallid ° 


features that struck to his heart with the icy chill- 
ness of deeth. With some difficulty the guards 
were able to secure him ; stratagem at length pre- 
vailed, and he was removed on board the convict 
ship that was stationed off the coast opposite Fort 
Cumberland. ‘The bodies of the mother and her 
son were quietly committed to the grave, and the 
circumstances of the dreadful transaction remem- 
bered but as a dream that once was. 

Time rolled ov, and as the hour of his trial ap- 
proached, the spirit of the poor maniac seemed to 
settle into a calm melancholy. The heavy clogs 
that had hitherto been attached to his feet were 
now, therefore, removed, and he was permitted to 
occupy the cabin that looked out upon the sea shore. 
Here he would sit for hours watching the vessels 4s 
they passed to and fro, and weeping at the remem- 
brance of former days. Ata distance was the gib- 
bet, the scene at once of his guilt and its probable 
punishment. A shudder of horror passed over his 
countenance whenever he beheld it, and the wild- 
ness of insanity again took possession of his soul. 
But when the fit was past, tears would sometimes 
come to his relief, and he would weep alone in si- 
lence. His disposition, naturally generous and kind- 
hearted, appeared softened by misfortune, and even 
his brother convicts would feel for so lonely a situa- 
tion, as they saw him with eyes fixed on vacancy, 
muttering to himself. His health, inthe mean time, 
failed, and it was evident from the increasing de- 
pression of his spirits, and the hectic glow of his 
complexion, that ‘his days were numbered in the 
land.’ For himself he seemed always to rejoice in 
the prospect of approaching death, and a faint 
smile would often pass across his face, as he § ‘ 
ed his wasted features, and felt the increasinf#®lan- 
guor of his frame—as the hour of his dissolution ar- 
rived, he wished for the last time to behold the 
zrave where all that was dear to him lay buried. 
With this visionary idea, he seized the fitting oppor- 
tunity, when the windows of his cabin were throwa 
open, and the guards had returned for the night, to 
emancipate himself from the shackles that bound 
him, and swim to the veiling shore. 

At the dead ho@# of night, Tights were seen moy- 
ing in the convict ship, the alarm bell was rung, the 
thunder of cannon was heard echoing across the 
ocean, and the universal confusion of the guards 

nd seamen announeed the escape of the prisoner 


ec apmeipe boat, in which two savage blood- 


unds were placed, was instantly rowed to the sca- 
coast ; and the dogs, closely followed by their pur- 
suers, were sent to hunt out the residence of the 
maniac. They set forward on their chase, aud soon 
arrived at the little cottage where the suflererigiice 
dwelt, and which now was generally avoided as the 
unholy resort of evil spirits. The officers approagh- 
ed at the instant, but had scarcely arnved when a 
faint shriek of agony was heard. It pro@eeded from 
the conyict, who bad been traced up to the ruined 
home of his father, and was discovered sobbing on’ 
the matted couch where he had last slept. The 
blood-hounds rushed upon their prey, and ere a 
few minutes had elapsed, the corpse of the parricide, 
torn in a thousand pieces, lay scattered in that man- 
gled state upon the ground. 

He was buried with his murdered victims in the 
little knoll of earth that we have mentioned in the 
opening description, and though ‘the winds of ma- 
ny winters have sighed over bis remains,’ and the 
sea-birds have built their nests upon his grave, he 
lies as quietly as if all nature was liushed in strliness 
around him. His tale, meanwuile, is often told to 
the passing stranger, as le pauses to contemplate 
the wild spot where he sleeps, and the tear of ge- 
nuine pity often falls at the remembrance of bis mus- 
fortunes. Superstition i.as consecrated his burial 
place, and when the dark wave dashes against the 
beach, and the rising storm broods over the face of 
the landscape, his spirit is reported torise from its 
cold sepulchre, and exult in tue sight of destruction. 
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THE FUNERAL. 
a 


THE MIRROR. 





The following account of burials in Haly de- 
scribes one of the most striking scenes presented 
to a stranger in an Italian city :— 

‘* The corpse is dressed according to the wealth 
of the family, and one would think that the day on 
which a nun enters a convent, and that on which a 
relative is buried, were distinguished by the most 
marked gaiety of dress. Itis not uncommon to see 
the corpse of a woman (and the age makes _ no dif- 
ference in the costume) dressed in yellow shoes, 
white silk stockings, and purple silk robe, lace cap, 
white kid gloves, ribbons and jewels,, and placed 
upon a hearse ornamented with the gayest colours, 
the face uncovered, and generally rouged, and 
at every unequal step of the bearer the head turning 
slowly and heavily from one side of the pillow to 
theother. The funeral usually takes place an hour 
after sunset ; a funeral later than that is a privilege 
granted by the police only to persons of consicera- 
tion. In the procession first come long files of those 
fraternities of which there are so many in Italy as- 
sociated to bury each other, dressed in white, red, 
and grey dresses, the face masked, and each bear- 
ing a lighted torch, followed by rows of Franciscan 
and Capuchin monks in their black and dark man- 
tles, the head uncovered, the cowl hanging down 
upon the shoulders, and the naked feet simply 
bound with a thick sole of leather. As the proces- 
siony thus made so striking and brilliant by the va- 
riety of dresses and number of lights, slowly and 
heavily moves along, the mournful chaunt for the 
dead—*‘reguiem aternam dona eis. domine et lux 
perpetua luceat eis,” faintly and irregularly passes 
fhrough its long files. The corpse lies exposed 
twenty-four hours with the feet towards the altar, 
and all who enter the church during that time are 
expeeted to pray for the repose of the soul. The 
hody is then placed in a coarse coffin and lowered 
into the tomb, which, however, is not allowed to 


be near the altar. 
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(Persons wishing to subscribe to this work, 
can be furnished with complete files from the com- 
mencement. When it is observed that 208 large 
quarto pages, of small type, willbe given for the 
trifling sum of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, 
we feel confident that every one who has a taste for 
reading, will cheerfully participate im the edifica- 
tion which, it is hoped, the publication will afford. 
icsides, we cherish the pleasing expectation, that, 
as we progress in our labors, experience and the 
aid of friends will enable us to diversify and improve 
the mental banquet designed for our patrons. 

For the kind and friendly solicitude exhibited in 
our behalf, and for the liberal patronage already af- 
forded, we feel truly grateful, and tender this ex- 
pression of our warmest respect and good wishes. 

Propriety demanded as much, and gratitude could 
not be satisfied with less. 
ee 

The lovers of Poetry will find something to feast 
upon in the subsequent page. Some of the scraps 
will not be estimated the less, because they are the 
productions of native bards. 


| 











Reflecting forms and features for every fancy. . 








MAGNANIMITY. 

Perhaps there is no where to be found, an exam- 
ple of greater magnanimity, or a more noble tri- 
umph of virtue, than exhibited in the conduct of 
ALEXANDER Tas Great towards the captive Queen 
of King Dantes, after the splefdid legions of that 
imbecile Persian monarch had been defeated by 
the Macedonian conqueror: 

“ He gave orders to treat the princesses 
with all the respect due to their rank, 
making his camp as sacred an asylum for 
their virtue as any temple; nor would he 
afterwards trust himself in the presence 
of Darius’ queen, who was a woman of 
singular beauty. To understand the full 
extent of his magnanimity on this occa- 
sion, we must remember that Alexander 
was then in the bloom of youth, unmarried, 
and a congueror. But far from attempt- 
ing to derive any ungenerous advantage 
from his victory, he stadied to alleviate 
the misfortunes of his illustrious captives, 
by the most polite attention and the most 
respectful kindness and indulgence.” 





The people of Athens laughed at The- 
mistoclesy and openly reviled him even 
in the streets, because he was ignorant of 
the manners of the world, the ton of good 
company,and that accomplishment which 
is called good breeding He retorted, how- 
ever, upon these ignorant railers with the 
keenest asperity: “It is true,” said he, 
“Tnever play upon the lute ; but I know 
how to raise a small and inconsidetable 
city to greatness and to glory.” 





DRAMATIC. 

A new tragedy, by Mrs. Hemans, entitled ** The 
Vespers of Palermo,” was brought out at Covent 
Garden on the 12th December ; and the same even- 
ing Kean played Othello, and Wallack Iago, at Dru- 
ry Lane. The energies of Kean are said to be im- 
paired. 

The Managers of Covent Garden Theatre had 
engaged Mr. Sinclair for sixty nights, at thirty 
guineas per night. 








LIGHT READING. 

FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR AND LADIES’ GAZETTE. 
BACHELOR’S BLUNDERS. 

I will not venture to assert like your 
friend Timothy H » Messrs. Printers, 
that I nave been alwaysintheright. On 
the contrary, I do not believe there is a 
single bit of infallibity about me. I have 
aimed through a life of no inconsiderable 
length, and marked by not a few vicissi- 
tudes, to do the best I could for myself 
and others, and if I have failed the error 
has been of the head, and not the heart. 
It can scarcely be called a singularity, not 
to have been married; at all events, in 
that respect, fam like Timothy. 

My looking-glass tells me, as far as I 




















atm able to judge, I possess a good regu- 
lar set of features, a moderately delicate 
form, and my mother used to say, I had 
quite as much wit as any of the Pinch 
family; all these matters I have kept as 
articles of most religious faith, and in re- 
viewing my past life, in their light, Ivcan 
never bring myself to allow that any thing 
but my own individual fiat and sober agea- 
cy of my judgment has caused the final 
issue of all my social tilts with the gen- 
tlemen, who for number equal those which 
the oldest bachclor in the country can 
boast of. 

In our town of Harrowich, we had a 
fashion, when I was a girl, of courting by 
moonlight to the sound of jingling sleigh- 
bells, and behind a pair of spirited bays. 
I loved a sprightly jockey of a little fel- 
low once, but he spoiled all by driving 
me to the cross roads one evening, with 
the horses all the way on the gallop: 
something whispered in my ear a couplet 
of the old ballad, 

“A man that drives his horses hard, 

May chance to drive his wife.” 
I was ‘not at home’’ the next time he cal- 
led, and as he saw me at the window, he 
took the hint. 

I chose never to keep a man in suspense 
an hour after I had determined not to have 
him for a husband, if he offered himself. 
I made my calculations according to my 
own ideas of propriety in their general 
behaviour. One came to see me seven 
months constantly, and said nothing about 
love. I concluded not to wait upon him 
any longer, though I had no real objec- 
tions to him; I dismissedhim. Another 
offered himself, hand and heart; after an 
acquaintance of three weeks, 1 told him 
to go about his business, he had neither 
common prudence nor common judgment. 
And a third was forever telling me how 
many conquests he had made. I told him 
at last, that I had a sufficiency of bis com- 
pany, and desired him to be particular in 
his future narrations to others that my 
heart was not among the number of those 
who had fallen victims to his seductive 
powers. 

To pass over at least as many affairs 
as your correspondent does, in which all 
the variety of beaux, from the starched 
and mincing dandy of the holiday ball- 
room, to the solemn and tongueless and 
half-shaved dudgeen of the f=>m-house, 
I come to an adventure of no common oc- 
currence. I was engaged to be married 
toa young merchant; my wedding clothes 
were ready; he was a gentleman who set 
a high value on his taste: he wanted me 
to wear a blue sash—lI preferred a white 
one; he got in a pet about it, and I con- 
cluded I had at last got sight of the clo- 
ven foot. I proposed that instead of 
pumps he should wear boots; he did not 
like the interference. Surely, I thought, 
it’s a bad rule that dont work beth ways. 
I put off the tiine—took a second thonght 
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about the matter, and—broke off the 
match. A man that sets himself up as 
lord at the threshold, will be a tyrant in 
the house. I never blamed myself for this 
step. 

Once I listened to a fop of a fellow who 
wore ruffles, and a fine blue broad-cloth 
coat; he said much where he should have 
said but little. I let him off. 

Another uscd to come-to my father’s, 
with his dog and gun; they wanted me 
to listen to nim, but I told them that one 
who bestowed so large a portion of his 
affections upon dogs, had not enough left 
‘or a wife, and I rejected him 

A third suitor was in the habit of swear- 
ing—politely to be sure ; I could not but 
think that such an one had no business to 
beafather. He got his walking papers. 

In fine, with a tolerable fortune and some 
beauty, through inability to find one toler- 
ably unobjectionable man for a husband, 
I remain in single life. Happy in the re- 
collection, that if to be single is to err, 
my error grew out of misfortune. 

Hoping tha%all who are worthy, may, 
in the exercise of all due prudence, fare 
betters] remain your constant reader. 

BELINDA PINCH. 








Mr. Carbonell, the wine merchant who 
served George III. was a great favourite 
with the king, and used to be admitted to 
the royal hunts. Returning from the 
chase one day, his majesty entered affa- 
bly into conversation with his wine mer- 
chant, and rede with him side by side a 
considerable way. Lord Walsingham 
was in attendance; and watching an op- 
portunity, took Mr. Carbonel aside, and 
whispered something to him. ‘ What’s 
that! what’s that Walsingham has been 
saying to you?” inquired the good-hu- 
moured monarch. ‘I find, sire, I have 
been unintentionally guilty of disrespect ; 
my lord informed me that I ought to 
have taken off my hat whenever I ad- 
dressed your majesty, but your majesty 
will please to observe, that whenever I 
hunt, my hat is fastened to my wig, and 
my wig is fastened to my head, and I am 
on the back of a very high-spirited horse, 
so that if any thing goes off, we must a// 
go off together!” The king laughed hear- 
tily at the whimsical apology. 





A young man, who was paying his ad- 
dresses to an Irish girl, had gained so far 
on her affections that she had consented 
to attend him to the temple of Hymen, 
when some economical fears arose in his 
breast, which cooled the flame Cupid had 
kindled; he therefore waited on his des- 
tined bride, and began to talk of hard 
times and househo!¢ expenses, till her 
patience being exhausted, she very fairly 
turned him out of the house. Her mis- 
tress, hearing the noise, called to know 
whatitwas. ‘Nothing, madam,” replied 
the girl, “but myself, kickine the cares 
of the world out of doors.”’ 











POETRY. 
ry Thu tints, like morning’s magic light, 
Leave all things pure, serene, and bright. 
‘THE CRUCIFIXION.—nyY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
1 ask’d the heavens—W hat foe to God hath done 
This unexampled deed ! The heavens exclaim, 
’T was man; and we in horror, snatch’d the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame. 














I ask’d the sea :—The sea in fury boil’d, 
Andanswer’d witb his voice of storms-’ T'was man ; 

My waves in panick, at his crime recoil’d, 
Disclos’d th’ abyss, and from the centre ran. 


L ask’d the earth :—The earth replied aghast, 
Twas man; and such strange pangs my bosom rent, 
That still I groan and shudder at the past. 
To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I went, 
And ask’d him next :—he turn’d a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply. 





RY JAMES G. BROOKS, ESQ. OF NEW-YORK. 
There is a word that rends the heart, 

Which all have said, and all must say ; 
Which tears the bands of Jove apart, 

And drives the dream of bliss away—— 
And even when youth all buoyant springs 
Fresh into life, and gaily sings 

Light as the wood-lark on the spray— 
That dreaded werd may then be said, 

Sad as the requiem o’er the dead. 


A word which makes us sadly own 
That all our dearest joys are vain— 
Which bids us trace our steps alone 
Along the flinty path of pain : 
Which, uttered by the parting breath, 
When the soul feels the chill of death, 
And ne’er can glow with life again, 
Commands the tears of love to flow, 
O’er what has been its joys below. 


A word that breaks the fond caress 
Of youthtul hearts in happy hours— 
Which makes the world a wilderness, 
Devoid of verdure—sun—and flowers— 
The faded leaves bestrew the ground, 
The deadly ivy creeping round, 
Shadows the ruined bowers— 
Where once the rose and lily grew, 
And sparkled in the morning dew. 


A word which severs every tie 
We fondly hoped would last for aye— 
Which dims the light of beauty’s eye, 
And chases all her smiles away ; 
That paints affliction on her brow, 
And wrings with grief her breast of snow— 
What is this word which all must say ? 
Ol! every heart and tongue can teil, 
ft is that fatal word—farewell ! FLORIO. 





THE BEECH TREE’S PETITION. 
BY CAMPBELL. 
Oh, leave this barren spot to me ; 
Spare, Woodman, spare the beechen trec. 
Though shrub or flow’ret never grow 
My wan unwaning shade below, 
Nor fruits of autumn blossom born, 
My green and glossy leaves adorn, 
Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
‘The ambrosial treasures of the hive , 
Yet leave this little spot to me— 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 


Thrice twenty summers I have stood, 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour, 
Since youthful lovers in my shade, 
Their vows of truth and rapture paid, 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carv’d many a long-forgotten name,— 


ae 





Oh! by the vows of gentle sound 

First breathid upon this sacred ground, 
By all that love hath whisper’d here, 

Or beauty heard witlhravish’d ear, 

As love’s own altar, honor me— 

Spare, Woodman, spare the beechen tree. 





PERSIAN MELODY. 
If *twere not for the splendid light 
That trembles from yon beauteous star, 
llow dark would be the form of Night, 
Careering in her dusky car. 


*Tis thus enlivening woman cheers 

Man’s gloomiest hour with fondearess, 4, 
When nought of living light appears 

To soothe the pangs of sweet distress. 


And yet how oft his reckless heart 
Neglects her in his reign of bliss,— 
*Tis only in affliction’s smart 
We tuly know what Woman is. 


Then, wherefote, Man, forget that friend, 
When Fortune’s brightest planets shine ’ 
Remember, when their beauties end, 
How dark the night that must be thine ! 


But likest thou the thoughtless roe 

That sports around the fountain’s brink, 
Nor heeds the rill that glides below, 

Nor caresits limpid wave to drink. 


Not so when ’mid the desert’s heat 
She feels the pains of thirst begin— 
Oh! then the bitterest draught were sweet 
To slake the thirst that burns within, ® 
¥ — 
So, when with griefs and cares opprést,! Aad 
How soon we fly to Woman’s arms, 
And, suppliant round her generous breast, 
Yorget ourwoes for Beauty’s charms. 
a 
FROM THE BALTIMORE PATRIOT. 


Mr. Munror—The following lines were occa- 


| sioned by seeing a beautiful young lady, as she pas- 





sed an aged blind man, who was sitting on a door 
sill, asking alms, in Market-street, dexterously slip 
a dollar into his hand, while she told him where she 
lived, as I suppose, for she spoke in so low a voice, 
and with such an evident design of concealing her 
benevolence from human view, that I heard her say, 
** Take this, and call on me to-morrow.” Publish 
them as a tribute to her, and that others may know 
how beautiful beauty is when accompanied by a iecl- 
ing heart. 

BEAUTY AND A FEELING HEART. 

The rose on beauty’s cheek is fair, 

(nd sweet those lips of coral seemeth : 

And yet, unless there’s pity there, 

In vain the eyes of beauty beameth ; 

A tear for others’ woes, by far, 

Is fairer than those beauties are. 


But when down beauty’s cheek we see 
A tear for sorrow gently stealing ; 

And when a sigh for misery 

Proclaims a heart of tender feeling, 
We point to Heaven and declare, 
Those beauties were imprinted there. 


I saw an aged son of wo, 

Whose journey here was nearly ended ; 
I saw his tear of sorrow flow, 

While he his trembling hand extended— 
Feeble and old, and lame, and blind, 
And shivering in the chilly wind. 


I saw a beauteous form pass by, 

And cast on him a look of sorrow ; 

I heard her say, with tearful eye, 

“ Take this, and call on me to-morrow.” 

I knew her not, nor could I even 

Learn whence she came : she’s known in Hea- 
ven, PYTHIAS. 
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